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Wfe currenfly know little about 
why vocational education has 
evolved very differently in 
countries with very similar 
economic and social back- 
grounds; there are few stud- 
ies which address the his- 
torical development of na- 
tional vocational education 
systems from a comparative 
perspective. This article is in- 
tended to fill this gap a littie. 
It describes and discusses the 
beginnings and subsequent 
development of vocational 
education systems in the 
Netherlands and Germany, 
which have very differently 
structured vocational educa- 
tion systems. For a clearer 
understanding of this phe- 
nomenon, the central stages 
in the development of voca- 
tional training in the Nether- 
lands and Germany are high- 
lighted. The comparison be- 
tween the Netherlands and 
Germany indicates that the 
dominant forms of vocational 
education in each case (school- 
based versus (inter)compa- 
ny-based) are attributable 
to additional distinctive na- 
tional cultural factors and 
ways of thinking about ped- 
agogical and social questions. 


(') The formulated desideratum marks 
the background for the initiative of 
Cedefop to support the exchange of 
information between scientists re- 
searching the history of national vo- 


Between school 
and company 

Features of the historical development of vocational 
education and training in the Netherlands 
and Germany in a comparative perspective 


Questions of Research 

The architectuiB of vocational education sys- 
tems differs substantially between the Mem- 
ber States of the European Union, even though 
significant social, economic and cultural sim- 
ilarities and intersections can be illustrated. 
Existing differences are of continued im- 
portance to the political aim of making Europe 
a more uniform place to five, work and pur- 
sue education. They tend to restrict the pos- 
sibihties of integration yet could also offer 
specific opportunities for such pohcies. There- 
fore, determining which factors could ex- 
plain differences in national vocational ed- 
ucation systems is of prime importance. The 
answers could not only serve academic pur- 
poses but would also help in developing ap- 
propriate political strategies. 

We know little about why vocational edu- 
cation in countries with similar economic 
and social backgrounds has evolved dif- 
ferently; there are few studies which address 
the historical development of national vo- 
cational education systems and even fewer 
dealing with the development in two or more 
countries from a historical or comparative 
perspective (‘). The following descriptions 
should help in filling this gap. In this article 
we aim to describe and discuss the begin- 
nings and subsequent development of vo- 
cational education systems in the Nether- 
lands and Germany. Although these coun- 
tries have national, economic, social and cul- 
tural similarities, they have differently strac- 
tured vocational education and qualification 
systems. 

The article begins with a synopsis of the cur- 
rent structure of vocational education in both 
countries. As the apparent differences pre- 
sumably do not originate in different eco- 
nomic circumstances but in the development 
of the different vocational education sys- 
tems, we focus on the respective states of 


vocational education. Our common starting 
point for analysing the development that oc- 
curred over the years is the ancient Euro- 
pean form of vocational education for crafts. 

Finally, we examine the genesis of voca- 
tional education systems in both countries 
from a comparative perspective. For a deep- 
er understanding of the dominant forms of 
vocational education to date (school-based 
versus company-based) we refer to the typ- 
ical arguments used in examining vocational 
education in Europe, such as the role of in- 
termediary instance, forms and times of in- 
dustrial as well as economic characteristics. 
However; the comparison between the Nettrer- 
lands and Germany indicates that the dif- 
ferences can only be understood on the ba- 
sis of distinctive national patterns of think- 
ing and perception of pedagogical problem 
areas such as social questions, tendencies 
towards over-schooling, and professional 
identity. 

Current structure of vocational 
education and training in the 
Netherlands and Germany 

Today in the Netherlands, there are two dif- 
ferent routes by which vocational education 
and training can be undertaken. There is the 
full-time, college-based route that includes 
work placements and there is a part-time, 
work-based route that combines education 
with an apprenticeship in a company. 
Although the places and ways of learning 
are different, both routes are based on the 
same curriculum (see Frommberger, 1999; 
2004). 

Vocational education and training (VET) has 
traditionally taken place mainly in colleges, 
not companies, with most pupils continu- 
ing via a school-based route rather than a 
work-based route after finishing compulso- 
ry education. This is even the case for stu- 
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dents who gain higher certificates and who 
do not aim for A-Ljevels but for vocational 
education. The contrary is the case in Ger- 
many. 

When writing about initial VET in Germany, 
it is normal to refer to the so-called 'dual 
system'. However, it is important to mention 
that the term dual system is not appropriate 
to the texture and precepts of German VET. 
Dual indicates simultaneous education and 
training at the workplace, in enterprises and 
public utilities and in special schools, but it 
does not mean that the two parts of the sys- 
tem are equivalent. Training at the work- 
place dominates the school-based part of 
VET. 

Nowadays the dual system is still the most 
important pathway horn school to working 
life for young people in Germany. In 1999 
there were around 3.3 million students aged 
16 to 20 in Germany. Nearly 29 % attend- 
ed the Gymnasium or a full-time higher vo- 
cational school to get permission to study 
at a university or at an institution of applied 
science (Fachhochschule). More than 50 % 
chose the dual system to get a qualified vo- 
cational certificate. However, there is a third 
route from school to working life in Ger- 
many, and this way is mostly unknown in 
other countries. About 21 % of the students 
aged 16 to 20 attended a full-time vocational 
school (see Gebbeken and Reinisch, 2001, 
p. 287; Reinisch, 2001, p. 155). Students 
often choose this route because in some re- 
gions of Germany, and for some times, there 
is a lack of places in the dual system; they 
opt for full-time vocational school while they 
wait for a place in the dual system. A mi- 
nority of students choose special forms of 
full-time vocational schools for professions 
such as nursing, kindergarten teacher or tech- 
nical assistant in medicine or chemistry. Th- 
ese professions were never integrated into 
the dual system. In our opinion, the reason 
for this has its origins in gender, such pro- 
fessions are typically female professions (see 
Feller, 1997). Another important, and for 
those in other countries surprising, point 
is that nearly 20 % of students who have 
qualified to study at a university choose the 
dual system instead of the academic route 
to working life. Apprenticeship, ie. the work- 
based route of the dual system, is the most 
attractive pathway from school to working 
life for the majority of young people in Ger- 
many and for companies too. 


VET development in the 
Netherlands and Germany 

The Netherlands 

We have to look back in history to under- 
stand the dominance of school-based voca- 
tional education and training in the Nether- 
lands. From 1798 - after the abolition of the 
guilds - until 1860 almost no systematic vo- 
cational education and training was pro- 
vided, with no industrial schools for poor 
people (industriescholen, werkscholen) or 
night-schools to learn drawing (avondteken- 
scholen) (see Goudswaarti, 1981, p. 91, p. 

104). At that time, there were insufficient 
opportunities to qualify young people for 
the growing needs of industry and com- 
merce. Only in some areas of the Nether- 
lands was there still a tradition of appren- 
ticeship, for instance in the area of Drenthe 
and West-Friesland (see Bruinwold Riedel, 

1907; Santema and Maandag, 1991). 

Because of the lack of qualified workers, 
from 1860 onwards increasing numbers of 
vocational full-time schools were founded. 

These ambachtscholen were typical techni- 
cal full-time craft schools, providing a three- 
year course during the daytime for specific 
trades in wood and metal crafts. The foun- 
dation of technical craft schools depended 
on local private initiative, for instance by the 
Association for Manufacturing and Graft In- 
dustry {Vereniging terBevordering van 
Fabrieks- en Handwerksnijverheid) or the 
Society for Public Welfare [Maatschappij tot 
Nut van 'tAlgemeen). The number of schools 
expanded slowly but, in 1890, 18 technical 
craft schools in the Netherlands were es- 
tablished and from this time on these schools 
also received government subsidy. So this 
type of vocational school was an established 
part of the national educational provision. 

Nevertheless there was also a debate on 
whether qualifying via apprenticeship or via 
full-time schools would be better. Some or- 
ganisations, for instance the General Dutch 
Workers Association (Algemeen Nededands 
Werklieden Verbond) pleaded for the adop- 
tion of the apprenticeship system. Others 
favoured full-time schools. Wolthuis (2001, 
p. 119) wrote about this discussion: 'The 
craft school had an advantage because they 
could show a successful! practice... Direc- 
tors and teachers of the present schools took 
an active part in the ... debates. The sup- 
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cational education systems. A part 
of this initiative has been the First 
International Conference on The His- 
tory of Vocational Education and 
Training in Europe in a Compara- 
tive Perspective, organised by the 
University of Florence, the European 
University Institute and the Euro- 
pean Centre for the Development 
of Vocational Training (Cedefop), 
held on 11 and 12 October 2002 in 
Florence. This paper is a short ver- 
sion of that presented at the con- 
ference. 
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porters of the apprenticeship system were 
found partly in the circles of big industries 
and partly in circles of workers organisa- 
tions. This indicates that the apprenticeship 
system was regarded as preparatory for jobs 
in the big industries, while the craft schools 
were oriented mainly towards small indus- 
tries and crafts.' However, after 1895 the ap- 
prenticeship system was no longer a real al- 
ternative to craft schools in the Netherlands, 
but only an additional option in some areas 
and perhaps in some large factories. This re- 
lationship between full-time schools and ap- 
prenticeship came to characterise VET in the 
Netherlands in the 19*^ century and even 
more in the 20“'. For most Dutch people it 
was accepted that the best way to qualify 
young people was in schools and not in 
companies. 

After the First World War the Dutch state be- 
gun to intervene in VET. In 1919 both the 
school-based system of VET and the ap- 
prenticeship system were regulated in a new 
law. The MjverheidsonderwijswetviSLS a law 
for VET in the handicraft and technical sec- 
tor. The new term was industrial educa- 
tion (see G elder, 1919). The new act on 
industrial education made a distinction be- 
tween lower and middle industrial educa- 
tion. Lower industrial education was sup- 
posed to prepare for simple manual labour 
as a workman. Middle industrial education 
was supposed to prepare for supervisory 
labour as a foreman or a surveyor. The new 
act was the result of an increasing number 
of young people opting for vocational edu- 
cation and training, wifli the number of stu- 
dents and schools expanding rapidly. The 
amount of state subsidy increased rapidly as 
well. The state aimed for more control of, 
and more coherence within, lower and mid- 
dle technical daytime education. In conse- 
quence, from this time on there was sys- 
tematic state intervention in vocational ed- 
ucation and training. 

Commercial trade education and training 
took place almost wholly in schools - mid- 
dle and higher commercial schools - that 
were part of the national general system 
of education or higher education and not 
part of the new act in 1919 (see Hoksber- 
gen, 1975). Control of agricultural education 
remained with the ministry of agriculture 
and was also not part of the new act 

After the Second World War, rapid indus- 
trialisation meant that skilled workers were 


needed. The number of schools and stu- 
dents expanded rapidly again. From 1949 
until 1974, the length of compulsory edu- 
cation was raised from 7 to 10 years. More 
and more young people opted for a second 
phase in secondary education and for mid- 
dle or higher vocational education and train- 
ing, too. 

In 1963 the new Act on Secondary Educa- 
tion (or Mammoth Act) was adopted. It was 
implemented in 1968. With this act all schools 
of general education and initial VET (in the 
first and second phase of secondary educa- 
tion) were placed in one legal framework; 
this would have been inconceivable in Ger- 
many. Although there was a strong need for 
skilled workers, most VET took place in 
schools. The 1963 act distinguished between 
vocational education and training, general 
secondary education and preparatory aca- 
demic education. VET students could choose 
between lower, middle and higher pathways. 
In lower VET, which occupied first second- 
ary education, there were pathways ori- 
ented to technical education, household and 
industrial education, agricultural and horti- 
cultural education (still under the compe- 
tence of the Ministry of Agriculture) and al- 
so commercial education and economic and 
administrative education. The former tech- 
nical craft school became the lower tech- 
nical school (LTS), extended lower indus- 
trial education became middle VET and the 
former middle industrial education became 
higher VET. It might be said that VET at that 
time tried to find its own position by gen- 
eralisation, on the one hand, but also by dif- 
ferentiation and extension of the courses on 
the other (see Frommberger, 1999, p.l62). 

The apprenticeship system was not part of 
this new secondary education act but was 
covered in special legislation brought into 
effect with the act for school-based VET in 
1966. With this act the craft school became 
an obligatory part of the system. Now, there 
was a system of VET in the Netherlands - 
with systematic state intervention - for school- 
based as well as work-based routes. But, 
again, most students voted for the school- 
based route. 

From the beginning of the 1970s, and par- 
ticularly in the 1980s, two topics dominated 
public discussion on VET. First criticism of 
the effects of generalisation grew. The school- 
based route of VET - so the argument went 
- prepared students insufficientiy for the de- 
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mands of work. The second topic was youth 
unemployment. During the 1980s unem- 
ployment rose quickly and more and more 
young people decided to stay longer at school. 
Some official committees pleaded for im- 
provement in the relationship between ed- 
ucation and training and the labour market 
The committees recommended a dual sys- 
tem (the catchword was dualisation, see 
Commissie Duahseiing 1993) by giving the 
apprenticeship system a higher reputation 
or by introducing a larger practical com- 
ponent in middle and higher VET. A real 
type of duahsm was estabhshed by the new 
act on VET in 1996 as result of the work 
of these committees. There are now two VET 
routes with the same (formal) value: the 
school-based route and the work-based route. 

Germany 

To explain, or better to understand, the dom- 
inance of work-based education and train- 
ing in Germany, we have to look back to 
the history of the dual system. It was es- 
tablished in the last two decades of the 
W* century and the first two decades of the 
20* century (see Greinert, 1995), but the tra- 
dition of apprenticeship is much older. The 
guilds of craftsmen and tradesmen estab- 
lished this type of VET in the 14th and 15th 
centuries in most European countries but 
they largely lost their social and economic 
importance at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury (see for England and Wales; Deissinger 
1992; for France: Schriewer 1986; Oerter and 
Hdmer; 1995 and for the Netherlands; Fromm- 
berger, 1999). In Germany the guilds or cor- 
porations continue to exist to the present 
time. These corporations fixed apprentice- 
ship regulations without the involvement of 
other communities of interest throughout 
the 19th Century and, even today, they have 
a strong influence over German VET. 

The public authorities of the German coun- 
tries - Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and so on - 
were not engaged in the vocational training 
of craftsmen, clerks and workmen until 
the 1870s. They concentrated their financial 
and legal engagement on the institutions of 
compulsory education and of higher edu- 
cation. Universities and colleges for archi- 
tecture, engineering and later on for com- 
merce and business administration were 
founded mostly for the needs of the grow- 
ing bureaucracy. Technical and commercial 
full-time schools were founded on private 
initiative for the qualification of low and mid- 


dle management in trade, industry and bank- 
ing. Some part-time schools for apprentices 
and journeymen were similarly established 
by private initiative, with the main aim of 
teaching young working men during the 
week, mostly on Sunday or in the evening 
after their work time. The subjects taught 
were reading and writing, basic arithmetic 
and technical drawing, especially for young 
craftsmen, and book-keeping, for young 
clerks. These schools of further education 
were called Fortbildungsschule or Son- 
ntagsschule and they are the predecessors 
of the Berufsschule, the German name for 
the part-time vocational school for appren- 
tices. 

The dual system combines part-time edu- 
cation in the Berufsschule with an appren- 
ticeship in an enterprise or in public utili- 
ties. But the main reason for the public 
authorities to add the Fortbildungsschule, 
the private school of further education, to 
the apprenticeship by legal acts at the end 
of the 19* century was not to intensify the 
vocational qualification of the apprentices. 
The pohtical movement of the working class 
grew strongly in the period of industrialisa- 
tion in Germany in the second half of the 
19th century and many young workers and 
apprentices joined trade unions and the so- 
cialist party. The leading members of the up- 
per and middle classes looked for a way 
to influence the minds and the pohtical opin- 
ions of the young workers and identified an 
educational gap between the end of com- 
pulsory education and the start of military 
service. The first attempt to fiU this gap was 
to establish the Fortbildungsschule and, lat- 
er on, the Berafsschule as a compulsory part 
of education for all young workers of both 
sexes. The second attempt was by modify- 
ing the curriculum. Subjects focused on vo- 
cational or professional branches of knowl- 
edge in combination with civics and, cur- 
rently, civics is still a part of the curricu- 
lum of the Berufsschule. 

Another remarkable shift in the texture of 
the dual system took place in the first two 
decades of the 20* century: apprenticeship 
was estabhshed in manufacturing. The Ger- 
man employers' associations of the metal- 
work, electrical, chemical and other indus- 
tries created a new type of skilled-worker, 
known in German as Facharbeiter. They 
copied the traditional form of craftsmen's 
apprenticeship, but changed the way of 
teaching and learning. They estabhshed a 
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more systBmatic and didactic aspect of vo- 
cational training beyond the workplace in a 
separate room called the Lehrwerkstatt. 

After that lime there was no important change 
of the texture of the German dual system 
until 1968 when a law on apprenticeship 
came into force. This law, the Berufsbil- 
dungsgesetz, regulates the rights and duties 
of apprentices and employers up to the pres- 
ent day. It gives employers' associations and 
trade unions, together with the public au- 
thorities, the right to construct vocational 
training curricula within enterprises; nowa- 
days this covers nearly 400 professions. Th- 
ese curricula have an obligating character 
for both partners in the apprentice contract 
The employers' associations and the trade 
unions also have an important influence on 
the process of constructing the curricula for 
vocational schools as a part of the dual sys- 
tem, but these curricula came into force 
through a legal act of the public authorities 
of the German countries and not through 
the federal government. 

The German system of initial VET has many 
'dualities' within the dual system, not just 
the duality of training at the workplace and 
education in vocational schools. Neverthe- 
less, the dominance of the work-based route 
in G erman initial VET is accepted by en- 
terprises, young people, the government, 
politicians and the trade unions. 

Assumptions explaining the 
different development of VET in 
Germany and the Netherlands 

Having described the main features of the 
historical development of VET in Germany 
and the Netherlands it is possible to set out 
factors that may offer a better understanding 
of the differences. 

To sum up; 

□ In the Netherlands VET was predomi- 
nantly based at school. It was a theoretical 
and general preparation for work but also 
for going on to higher education. In this tra- 
ditional Dutch view, work and learning in 
companies - the work-based route - was not 
'functional'. VET in schools was function- 
al. 

□ In Germany VET predominantly took 
place in the dual system. Most students, who 
wanted to be qualified, opted for this type 
of VET, the 'hot smell of companies' being 


preferred to VET far away from real demands. 

In our opinion the main questions which 
have to be answered are the following: 

(a) why did so many companies in Ger- 
many, not only handicraft companies but al- 
so bigger industrial companies, agree to push 
and ffnance VET to such an extent? Why did 
so many companies in Germany agree to 
qualify on the basis of standardised curric- 
ula with a high level of general and voca- 
tionally-oriented (and not only company- 
oriented) qualifications? And why did this 
not happen in the Netherlands? 

(b) what were the reasons that the school- 
based route of VET was 'functional' for the 
companies in the Netherlands? Why did this 
not happen in Germany? 

Some assumptions can be made on the first 
question: 

(a) in Germany there was no abolition of 
the guilds of the scale the occurred in the 
Netherlands. The Netherlands were occu- 
pied by the French who enforced this abo- 
lition strictly. With such a strength 'of ef- 
fective intermediation between citizen and 
state' (Schriewer, 1986) in the German con- 
text it was possible to plead for an organ- 
ised VET in so many companies; 

(b) in the 20“' century this kind of VET in 
Germany was adopted by major industries. 
It was 'functional' to qualify on the basis 
of broad and standardised qualifications. 
Skilled workers and companies could deal 
with each other since both knew what to 
expect ffom each other. In the Netherlands 
such a formulised process of creating cur- 
ricula for training in companies never took 
place; 

(c) last but not least, this concept of 'oc- 
cupation' was combined with a pedagogi- 
cal argument: in German philosophy it was 
a good way for adolescents to go into a com- 
pany to get to know 'real life'. In the Dutch 
philosophy it was considered to be better 
to go to school as long as possible. 

Some assumptions can be made on the sec- 
ond question: 

(a) in the Netherlands, governmental in- 
tervention to subsidise and regulate VET was 
late but strong. The economy needed skilled 
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workers, so more schools were quickly es- 
tablished. Companies became used to state 
inteivention, because employers did not have 
to pay for VET; 

(b) increasingly it was 'functional' for the 
employers to lecmit young people after their 
VET in fuU-time craft schools; 

(c) there was a different 'philosophy' of 
VET: young people will benefit most ftom 
staying as long as possible in school instead 
of joining the world of work too early. 

Finally, we want to emphasise three aspects. 
First, we have to look back into the histo- 
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